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generally, varied by an occasional spell of foggy 
weather. Last Sunday evening, however, it 
blew tremendously from the southward, and 
Monday morning we had the pleasure of seeing 
some immense waves. To be sure, the amphi- 
bious islanders scarcely looked at them, saying 
they were nothing ; but they compared so favor- 
ably with the calmer pulsations of old Ocean, 
as to cause us no small excitement. AVe were 
out on " rocks" and " peaks" all day. It was a 
stirring sight to see the immense rollers come 
toppling in, changing their forms and gathering 
in bulk, then dashing into sparkling foam against 
the base of old " Schooner Head," and leaping 
a hundred feet into the air. There is no such 
picture of wild, reckless, mad abandonment to 
its own impulses, as the fierce, frolicsome march 
of a gigantic wave. We tried painting them, 
and drawing and taking notes of them, but can- 
not suppress a doubt that we shall neither be 
able to give actual motion nor roar to any we may 
place upon canvas. 

We came up here from Lyman's two days ago, 
for the purpose of visiting these Porcupine 
islands that lie just off Bar Harbor. This is 
quite a settlement compared with the total iso- 
lation of Lyman's, where the mountain shuts 
out the sun by four or five o'clock on the land- 
ward side, and the ocean beats against the rocks 
on the other. There are perhaps twenty houses 
in this immediate vicinity, so that there is quite 
a village street. But you see no inhabitants, 
save women and children and a few stiff, weather- 
beaten old men, besides the post-master. The 
men proper are all off fishing or coasting ; but 
in the winter they return to the island, those 
whom the elements spare, and what with the 
schooners in the bay and the men at home on 
shore, the place must assume a very different 
aspect. The Porcupine Islands, although a large 
group, are most of them uninhabited. They are 
rough, iron-bound, rocky islands, presenting, 
some of them, high frowning precipices of rock 
two to three hundred feet high : one called 
" Yellow Isle" is composed of a beautiful salmon- 
colored rock. They are well wooded : some 
have sheep turned out upon them, and produce 
a good many whortleberries, which is all the 
" grow" in these parts, especially on the moun- 
tains. One of this group, which lies abreast of 
Lyman's, further down the bay towards the sea, 
is a great resort of eagles, hawks, sea-pigeons, 
gulls, snipe, ducks, &c. &c. I am writing with 
a quill which I picked up on that island two or 
three days ago. In the migrating season, the 
numbers of ducks, geese, and pigeons, are pro- 
digious. Lyman's boy told us of his uncle hav- 
ing shot six dozen pigeons at one shot, and Ly- 
man, who is one of your cool, quiet, unexcitable 
men, told us he " rather guessed it was true, 
too." Tliey had alighted, I don't know how, 
many deep, on a low meadow, and the sportsman 
had an old King's arm, and raked them so that 
every shot would kill, and they sometimes put 
in a hundred of them. AVe propose to leave 
early in September, and hope to see you soon 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
It is now nearly eleven years since the first 
effective exhibition of pictures produced by the 
Daguerreotype, was made in this city. It was 
opened in the building on the corner of Cham- 
bers street and Broadway, which is now the 



Irving House, and consisted of about twenty 
specimens, of different sizes, but measuring 
generally six or seven inches high, by four or 
five wide. The greater part of these represented 
certain views in the city of Paris, the rest were 
groupings of still life, formed apparently in the 
studio of M. Daguerre. Here was that most beau- 
tiful of river views, the Seine with its bridges, the 
celebrated fa§ade of the Louvre, and in the dis- 
tance the antique towers of the Palais de Justice. 
Here was the equestrian statue of Henry IV., 
upon the Pont Neuf. On another plate, was a 
side'view of Notre Dame, with all the tracery of 
its beautiful rose window ; on others the Quai 
St.Michael, and the glorious tower of St. Jacques 
de la Boucherie. Well do we remember the 
beautiful combination of objects in the group- 
ings of still life — plaster casts, medallions, arti- 
cles of virtu, cut glass vessels, shields of metal, 
tankards, engravings — gracefully arranged and 
relieved by a drapery falling in thick folds, 
which in many of the pictures was nothing more 
or less than a — Marseilles bedquilt. We wrote 
at that time a description of these works, and 
thought we could not describe them better than 
by comparing them with the most exquisite cabi- 
net paintings of the Dutch School. " They dif- 
fer, of coui-se, in being without color, but those 
readers who have seen, for instance, the cele- 
brated Evening School, by Gerard Douw, at 
Amsterdam, may imagine pictures infinitely 
more delicate in execution than this, and ex- 
hibiting quite as beautiful contrasts of light and 
shadow. This same Gerard Douw, who spent five 
days in painting a lady's hand, and copied ob- 
jects from their images in a concave mirror, has 
produced nothing where the chiaro-scuro is 
more beautiful than in these works, and where 
the gradations of shadow are fused so exqui- 
sitely. . They differ from all other pictures in 
this — that they show no marks of graver, or 
pencil, or lines, or dots, or anything which re- 
minds one of a mechanical process. They are 
images almost as pure as reflections in a looking- 
glass. In the representations of the small plas- 
ter casts, you trace the marks of the juncture 
of the moulds ; you distinguish the peculiar 
cottony look of the quilt from the semi-transpa- 
rency of the muslin drapery — the engravings 
from the oil-paintings ; the clear glitter of the 
cut glass from the metallic brilliancy of the 
shield and tankard." 

It may be that the novelty of these objects 
gave them so much interest in our eyes, that 
now in recollecting them, we attribute to them 
more merit than they really possessed ; but it 
seems to us the Art has since produced nothing 
more beautiful in its impressions upon metallic 
plates, than these old pictures of Daguerre. It 
has quickened the process, it has extended the 
number of different surfaces capable of receiving 
photographic action, it has fixed the impressions 
more firmly, and made various other improve- 
ments, but we hardly think it has returned more 
beautiful reflections of the external world than 
these early essays of its great discoverer. 

We expect to see the time when the apparatus 
shall have been rendered so simple and cheap 
that it will form a common addition to the trav- 
elling appointments of every person of taste, and 
photographs of fine pieces of architecture and 
striking landscapes become as frequent as 
sketches in pencil or water-colors are at present. 
Not that we believe that Art will ever be super- 



seded by this mechanical contrivance : she will 
only be assisted, and her efforts verified and 
connected by ,it. "Art," says Coleridge, "is 
the mediatress between, and reconciler of Na- 
ture and Man. It is, therefore, the power of 
humanizing Nature, of infusing the thoughts 
and passions of man into everything which is 
the object of his contemplation." The Daguerre- 
otype cannot effect this at all, or only in a limi- 
ted degree. There is therefore, a radical differ- 
ence between its productions and true works of 
Art. The first are simple reflections of Nature, 
glimpses through a new medium : the last pre- 
sent a mingling of the individuality of the 
artist, his tenderness, his fancy, his imagina- 
tiveness, his patriotism, or what not, with natu- 
ral appearances. Not even in the department 
of portraiture, will Daguerreotypes ever super- 
sede the Art of Painting. In saying this, we 
have no desire to underrate the worth of the 
new discovery. Its results in this field are most 
interesting and surprising. There is a nearness 
in the connection between the pictures it pro- 
duces and their originals which makes them in- 
valuable as mementoes of dear friends. The 
traits that we behold were formed by the rays 
of light that streamed directly from the faces of 
those we loved. It is as if the dead were beside 
us, arrayed again in all the glow of life, and we 
were looking at the reflection of their forms in 
a mirror. There is no language that can exag- 
gerate the importance of the discovery in this 
point of view. When we think, however, that 
the Daguerreotype can only give us the aspect 
of a face as it appears during a mere moment of 
time, and that our ideas of that face are formed 
from the combination of a great number of its 
appearances at various times, and that its 
characteristic expression comes and goes with 
the rapidity of thought — we shall cease to won- 
der that a photograph is so often unsatisfactory, 
and the artist's portrait so much more life-like. 
It is he only who can catch this fleeting pecu- 
liarity, which distinguishes his sitter from all 
other people; — this looking of the soul out of 
the features, which, after all, is what we observe 
and remember, more than all the fixed contours 
and lines of the countenance. When we go still 
further, and require in a portrait something that 
marks the artist — the strength of Velasquez, 
the dignity of Vandyke, or the like, of course 
we can have nothing of this in the Daguerreo- 
type. Let the sitter be arranged as artistically 
as you please, in costume or position, and obey 
the manipulations of the operator as faithfully 
as one of Faure's lay figures, still neither Brady, 
nor Haas, nor Gumey, nor any of the Daguer- 
reotypists, can produce a result like Reynold's 
Mrs. Siddons, or Copley's portrait of himself. 
No : Art has nothing to fear from this inven- 
tion. On the contrary, she has everything to 
gain ; for she can verify by it her imitations of 
lines and masses, and her nice gradations of 
lights and shadows. 

There is one use of this discovery, which 
strikes us as being exceedingly valuable, al- 
though it has not been very frequently adopted. 
We mean its power of reproducing great objects 
of Art, particularly in sculpture. The metallic 
plate seems to take reflections from white marble 
with more clearness and beauty than from other 
substances. When rays of different colors strike 
upon the plate, their action is unequal — that of 
the blue rays being very different, for instance. 
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from that of the red and yellow. Reflections 
from one color make a perfect impression long 
before those form another ; so that in a picture 
composed of many colors, it is obvious that when 
the image is finished as to one portion, it irill 
not fee so as to others. There is no difficulty of 
this sort in the case of marble statues. The 
rays there are homogeneous, and act upon the 
metallic surface exactly alike. We were re- 
minded of this a few days since, in seeing the 
Daguerreotype of a most beautiful bust of a child 
In white marble, by Palmer, which he calls 
the Infant Ceres. This is, by the way, one of 
the most admirable productions of American 
Art, and we hardly think we are extravagant 
in attributing to it a grace and delicacy worthy 
of the chisel of an ancient Greek. These quali- 
ties were all represented in the Daguerreotype, 
which seemed to us to be only less valuable than 
the original object itself, and infinitely more so 
than all the etchings or drawings that could be 
made of it. The idea then occurred to us of the 
inestimable worth of a collection of Daguerreo- 
type views of the principal statues in the world, 
— those, for instance, in the Vatican. We give 
full weight to the imperfection arising from the 
impossibility of adapting the focal length of the 
instrument to all parts of the statue at the same 
time. We think this might be overcome, in a 
measure, by taking the view from a greater dis- 
tance than is usually adopted. But even if it 
should exist to some degree, these representa- 
tions would still be of the highest interest and 
beauty. They would afford the next best plea- 
sure to that derived from seeing the originals ; 
and we are satisfied that if any artist should 
obtain permission to take them, he might afford 
one of the most gratifying and lucrative exhibi- 
tions which has ever yet been opened. h. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN BURNET. 

My father, George Burnet, was a native of Bor- 
rowstoncss, near ETdinburgh, descended from a bro- 
ther of the Bishop of that name. In the earlier part 
of his life he resided with the late Earl of Dundonald, 
at Calro.'is, where he married Anne Craiksbanks, sis- 
ter of the celebrated William Cruiksbanks, the anat- 
omist, the friend of Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. By this marriage there were six daiaghters 
and five sons, now all deceased, except my brother 
the Rev. Dr. Burnet of London, and myself. My 
youngest brother, James Burnet, it is unnecessary to 
eulogise in this brief memoir; his works, both in 
landscape and cattle subjects, are familiar to all the 
admirers of such paintings; and though dying at the 
early age of twenty-eight, he has left a name behind 
as one of the most chaste and truthful colorists of the 
English school. After my father's marriage, being 
appointed to the situation of General Surveyor of 
Excise, he resided in Edinburgh, at a bathing-place, 
near which, viz : in Fisher-row, I was born, on the 
20th March, 1784. 

Both my mother and father having a taste for 
drawing, 1 early imbibed a predilection for artistic 
pursuits ; and though educated by Mr. Loeshman. 
the schoolmaster of Sir Walter t-cott, and a stri^it 
disciplinarian, I received less advantage than I would 
otherwise have derived had my love for the Fine Arts 
not been paramount. This induced my parents to 
place me with Mr. Robert Scott, the landscape en- 
graver, of Edinburgh, with whom I learnt the man- 
agement of the practical part of etching and engrav- 
ing. While with Scott t at the same time attended 
daily at the Trustees' Academy, under the guidance 
of Mr. John Graham, where I acquired a knowledge 
of refined design from the study of antique statues ; 
and was fortunate in having for my fellow-students 
Sir William Allan and Sir David Wilkie, both of 
whom are too well known to require any encomiums 
of mine. 

I have often thought that my following the profes- 
sion of an engraver and painter at the same time 
cramped the greater extension of either, as both are 



of sufficient difficulty to require the undivided atten- 
tion to arrive at a high degree of excellence. With 
regard to myself, my arrangements precluded my 
having the palette so often on my thumb as is abso- 
lutely necessary to acquire a good style of coloring 
independent of manual dexterity. 

During my apprenticeship with Mr. Scott in the 
Parliament Square, which lasted for seven long years, 
I was principally engaged in engraving, and the hours 
being from seven o'clock in the morning till eight in 
the evening, there was little spare time for the culti- 
vation of the art of design, except the hours when I 
was engaged at the Trustees' Academy, then open 
from ten tul twelve in the forenoon. Being more de- 
voted to figure engraving than landscape, my style 
was formed on small prints, from the graver of James 
Heath, whose book illustrations were at that time 
held in high estimation ; and for elegance of work- 
manship have never yet been surpassed. In larger 
works my favorite master was Cornelius Visriher. Wil- 
kie having preceded me by twelve months, the fame 
created by his picture of the ** Village Politicians" 
produced such a sensation in Scotland that I hastily 
finished every engagement, and set sail for Liondon in 
a Leilh and Berwick smack. On my arrival on Mil- 
ler's wharf, I seemed to feel what most Scotsmen feel, 
" ample room and verge enough ;" and though with 
only a few shillings in my pocket, and a single im- 
pression from one of my plates for Cook's Novelists, I 
felt myself in the proper element, having all that 
proper confidence peculiar, I believe, to my country- 
men. I went instinctively towards Somers Town, 
where many of my brother artists resided ; and next 
mornin» to No. 10, Sol's Row, Hampstead Road, to 
call on Wilkie. He was delighted to see me, and ex- 
claimed, " I am glad you are come, for London is the 
proper place for artists. On his easel was the picture 
of the ''Blind Fidler," which struck me as a wonderful 
work for one who had seen so little of such paintings 
in his youth. 

My first engravings after settling in London were 
for Cook's Novelists," Britton and Brayley's " Eng- 
land and Wales," Mrs. Inchbald's " British Theatre," 
&c. ; but I longed for some larger work upon which to 
employ my graver, and bespoke the engraving of the 
".lew's Harp," of the same size as the painting 
This was the first picture by Wilkie that was en- 
graved, and formed the commencement of a long 
series of prints after the pictures of Wilkie, now so 
well known to the public. 

Of my engravings, it is impossible I can speak with 
any propriety ; but in noticing them I may mention 
any circumstance or anecdote connected with their 
publication. I remember with great satisfaction that 
the plate of the ".Few's Harp" brought me in ac- 
quaintance with William Sharp, the celebrated his- 
torical engraver, the great founder of the English 
school in this department ; and that our late master. 
Graham, of the Edinburgh Academy, having received 
a presentation proof, carried it into the class to show 
the students, and mentioned how proud he was of his 
two pupils. It is also gratifying to me to have seen 
proofs, originally published at one guinea, selling at 
twelve ; and, indeed, one, with a variation, rendering 
it unique, purchased for twenty guineas by an eminent 
collector, Mr. George Smith, the distiller ; a large 
increase in value to be effected in the life-time of the 
artist. The success of this plate led to the publication 
of other", and the picture of the " Blind Fiddler" was 
fixed upon to be engraved, of a larji^er size, more like 
the " Wolfe," and the " Battle of La Hogue," by 
Woollctt. 

As the " Jew's Harp" was more in the stjde of Le 
Bas, I executed the " Blind Fiddler" in the manner of 
Cornelius Vischer. It exhibits more graving th.an 
etching ; and as far as the approbation of the public 
went, was highly popular from the beginning. I ought 
also to record the approbation of my brother artists. 
— Mr. George Doo and Mr. James Watt, two of our 
fir.>-t historical engravers, told me that their master, the 
late Mr. Charles Heath, bought a proof to be hung up 
in the studio for an example. This was very gratifying 
for me to hear, knowing, as I did, that my fnend VVil- 
Icie thought so coldly of the first state of the plate, 
that he sold his third share for fifty pounds. This, 
though small, was nevertheless the exact sum that Sir 
George Beaumont agreed to pay for the picture. 1 
notice this here, as I shall have occasion to revert to 
the subiect of copyrights, which I have always con- 
sidered highly detrimental to the remuneration of the 
engraver. 

Another anecdote I wish to mention respecting tho 
engraving of the •' Blind Fiddler," is, that when the 
first proofs were delivered, Mr. Torakins, the writing- 
master, touched upon his impression with pen and ink, 
making several alterations, ^Yhiell proof being shown 
to Sir Georgo Beaumont, he brought over Wilkie and 
Boydell to his view of the matter; the consequence 
was that the whole proofs were agreed to be destroyed, 
and fresh ones with the alterations printed. This 
gave rise to two sets of proofs now being in existence. 



I was certainly surprised to find that at Messrs. Boy- 
dell's sale the whole of the two hundred and fifty proofs 
were still in existence, and sold as first proofs. Sev- 
eral are still on hand, having passed into the posses- 
sion of Messrs. Moon, Boys & Graves, after Hurst 
& Robinson's bankruptcy. Tho first proofs have, 
amongst other particularities, the hat of the boy with 
the bellows in single line. To the public at large 
these matters may appear of small consequence, but to 
collectors, especially those who may collect many 
years hence, they will not be found, 1 trust, altogether 
without value. 

The success attending the publication of the print 
of the -'Blind Fiddler" induced me to think of a com- 
panion, and the " Village Politicians" was agreed 
upon, but the terms proposed were sui-h as precluded 
my entering upon the speculation. The copyright 
was to be considered as equivalent to the engraving of 
tho plate, which was to be completed entirely at my 
own expense, and the proceeds of every print sold 
were to be equally divided between the painter and 
engraver. These terms I considered as too stringent 
upon engravings, and therefore I gave it up to Mr. 
Raimbach, who undertook the plate subject to such 
arrangements, but upon the publication of the lives of 
VVilkic and Raimbach, I was somewhat surprised to 
find that the terms had been very much modified, and 
rendered more in accordance with my view of the 
matter. 

As I am now upon the subject of copyrights, I may 
mention that their value depends entirely up'm the 
ability of the engraver in bringing the various works 
successfully before the public ; thus Wilkie's first 
copyright was valued at fifty guineas, while, in junc- 
tion with Boys & Graves, we paid him eleven hundred 
for thecopyright of the " Chelsea Pensioners;" which, 
with the presentation proofs, must have made it nearly 
equivalent to the price of the picture. .So it bas pro- 
gressed with the pictures of Landseer ; his first plate 
of any consequence was the " Highland Drovers,' and 
the copyright charged to Mr. James Watt, the en- 
graver, was two hundred guineas ; but the excellence 
of his engraving producing many thousands of pounds, 
iVIr. Landseer's copyrights, from the competition of 
publishers, rose gradually in market value. For the 
" Peace" and " War" Mr. Graves paid three thou- 
sand guineas ; and for the copyright of the Welling- 
ton picture, recently in the Academy, he has agreed to 
give the same largo sum. These things work very 
detrimentally to the Fine Arts in general ; first, the 
engraver cannot receive so large a price as he would 
otherwise do, were the sum less; neither can any 
other painter bring bis works advantageously before 
the public. The large sum locked up by the publica- 
tion of tho works of a popul.ar painter necessarily pre- 
cludes any competition by other artists. The whole 
machinery and country trade are necessarily engaged 
to repay so large an outlay, and one artist alone is 
kept constantly before the public, to the exclusion of 
all others ; hence it is that several artists have had 
the whole command of the market for a certain time, 
such as Morcland Wilkie, and now Landseer. This, 
though a digression, is nevertheless necessary to the 
proper understanding of the progress of the Fine Arts. 
After the plate of the " Blind Fiddler," my other 
prints from Sir David Wilkie were the " Reading of 
the Will," the " Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gaz- 
ette of tho Battle of Waterloo," the " R.abbit on the 
Wall," the " Letter of Introduction," the " Death of 
Tippoo Saib," and the " Village School." After the 
peace of 1813, 1 took the opportunity of visiting Paris ; 
and for five months was a constant visitor to the Lou- 
vre, copying and studying from the magnificent col- 
lection at that time brought from all parts of Europe 
and deposited in the gallery. 

From my notes and remarks emanated my " Prac- 
tical Hints on Painting," and other literary works con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. I ought to notice here the 
late change produced on engraving by the invention 
and introduction of steel, in place of copper. This 
power of multiplying prints to the extent of twenty or 
thirty thousand laid the foundation for a series of 
Annuals and other illustrated works where multi- 
plicity produced cheapness. It also bnmght the art of 
mezzotint into the field, in competition with the more 
laborious and expensive style of line engraving, and 
has at Present nearly extinguished the production of 
large works executed by the graver. The invention of 
lithography also has been the means of excluding 
stippled or dotted engravings from the public eye. 

Since the career of David Wilkie (who was a great 
advocate for the superiority of line engravings) there 
has been a gradual falling off in this branch of tho 
art, while mezzotinto engraving, on the other hand, 
has rapidly incrensed. Even in landscape, where lino 
is so much better adapted than mezzotinto, especially 
in the representation of foliage, there is a great decli- 
nation ; so much are the public guided by what is 
generally before their eyes. No greater proof of this 
can be given than in the inimitable landscapes after 
Turner, several of which, though engraved by the 



